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” ¥ RUELTY” and “brutality” are words we often use in describing many 

of the vicious practices we come in contact with in humane work. 
They are not pleasant words; in fact, they are ugly little nouns with which 
all of us are only too familiar. 


We can read hardly a single page of history without shuddering at man’s 
inhumanity to living creatures. Cruelty and brutality have caused the down- 
fall of powerful nations, have driven men and animals to kill in self-defense. 


The element of cruelty is present in our daily lives. We see it on the 
street, reflected in the hungry man, woman or child; in the columns of our 
daily papers; in the movies; on the stage; in business, politics and govern- 
ment. 


We see the element of cruelty in the child who shoots birds with an air- 
rifle “for the fun of it,” and in adults who are willing to pay good money to 
see bullfights and rodeos. 


The person who is cruel to his fellow human beings is likely to be more 
cruel to animals. Kindness, the great virtue, begets kindness, as we 
constantly see through our efforts along lines of Humane Education. The 
millions of members enrolled in our Bands of Mercy and Junior Humane 
Societies represent an ever-growing army of new citizens inspired by the 
principles of mercy, kindness and justice. 


Though we use the word “brutality,” we always feel like apologizing to 
what we speak of as the brute creation because it is only the human animals 
who can be conscious of a cruel deed. 
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Cattle the Druids 


By W. J. Banks 


NDOUBTEDLY the scarcest of all 
bovine breeds, and one of the 
oldest, are the mysterious white, or 
“park” cattle of Britain. A dozen head 
or so live in the seclusion of a large, 
wooded estate in the north of England. 
Perhaps as many more are in zoos. And 
that, as far as is known, is all that re- 
mains of a race which, many experts 
maintain, can claim direct descent from 
the mighty aurochs, or wild ox of pri- 
meval Europe. The aurochs was black, 
but, as with most animals of that color, 
a white baby was occasionally born. 
These may have been specially prized, 
perhaps used in Druidical rites; and, it 
is suggested, a white strain was estab- 
lished through selective breeding, which 
later reverted to the wild state. Today, 
black markings occur on the horns, 
muzzle, ears, hoofs and around the eyes, 
and, sometimes, about the neck and 
above the ankles. This, coupled with 
the fact that an occasional black calf is 
born, indicates a melanic ancestry. 
Others suggest that the park cattle 
descend rather from a smaller relative 
of the aurochs, sometimes called the 
Celtic ox (bos longifrons) which, ar- 
chaeologists say, was domesticated in 


Britain, perhaps as late as the Roman 
occupation. ‘This much is known—the 
forebears of the surviving herd at Chil- 
lingham were enclosed some 600 years 
ago in a vast, wooded estate, a remnant 
ot the great Caledonian forest in which 
they had previously roamed. Since then 
the herd has bred without interference, 
becoming increasingly shy as few visitors 
were allowed to track them down in the 
quiet places of the 1100-acre park. 

A generation ago a few other great 
British estates had small herds of similar 
white cattle but the Chillingham group 
seems to have survived alone. A few 
years ago they numbered about fifty. 
Then came England’s most severe winter 
on record, and the herd was cut off from 
natural fodder and human help by vast 
snowdrifts. Airplanes stood by to drop 
supplies of hay, but weather conditions 
prevented the plan. Finally, the owner, 
the Earl of Tankerville, his wife and 
estate workers broke through carrying 
bales of fodder on their backs. They 
were in time to save only thirteen ani- 
mals. Upon these, rests the slim hope 
for survival of a breed of semi-wild 
cattle of ancient, mysterious lineage. 


A bull and a cow, specimens of the almost extinct English park cattle. 


In a Dog’s Age 
By Jerry Klein 


the world over are asking 
America for every conceivable kind 
of help, but all that Luke Dillon of 
County Roscommon, Eire, wants is for 
the United States to help him figure out 
the age of his dog. 

From his home in Ballaghaderin, 
Dillon wrote the American consulate in 
Dublin: “I have a little pet dog. I am 
anxious to know his age, and you could 
assist me. I got him a young pup while 
the election for President of America 
was going on, Mr. Wilkie was a candi- 
date at that time, and I called my little 
dog ‘Wilkie. If I could know when 
that election was I would know his age. 
Hoping this request will not annoy you. 


Yours truly, 
Luke Dillon” 


Cinders 


By Frances Meier 


*INDERS, our Airedale dog, is our 
C baby sitter. He will permit no one 
to approach our baby. Last summer, 
when a series of meetings were held in 
our neighborhood, my husband and I 
attended them. It was two short blocks 
from home. The meetings were held in 
a large tent, with cotton netting attached 
to the edge of the tent and held fast to 
base, to keep out insects. A door of the 
same material was the only entrance. 

Before going to the meeting this night 
I spoke to Cinders telling him to watch 
Mary Jane until we got home. He al- 
ways seemed to understand and wagged 
his tail in answer. 

About half an hour after we had left, 
just as the preacher finished his text, the 
tent door quietly opened, although most 
of the audience saw nothing enter. 
Cinders slowly walked down the aisle 
to our seat and pulled at my husband's 
trouser leg. We did not sense the ur- 
gency at once, so he tugged again. We 
both got up quickly and walked to the 
door, while he quietly preceded us. 
As soon as he was outside the door, he 
took it on the run for home. It was not 
long before we were there also, and 
found Cinders sitting at the crib and 
wagging his tail in satisfaction. Mary 
Jane was crying. It had never happened 
before, but this night was a “special” 
and Cinders was equal to the occasion. 
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Pepsi 
Cola 


By Emily Lewis 


ET, jet-black of course, came with 
J me readily enough after I had 

“adopted” him, and I took him with 
me to school to pick up my four-year- 
old Nancy. I had expected her to be 
thrilled, since she had been asking for 
“a puppy to love” for so long, but I 
realized at once that I had underesti- 
mated the depth of her feeling. She 
hugged this little bundle of fur with 
four legs sticking out, with a warmth I 
hadn't known she possessed. Children 
are wonderful people; in an instant he 
was accepted as her companion and 
loving pal. 

Heading home, Jet pulled east while 
we traveled west, and seemed to be 
looking for someone or someplace. I 
knew he was lonesome, having been so 
recently separated from his “family,” but 
I thought then that time and patience 
would make him truly ours. 

When we reached the apartment, he 
flew under Nancy’s bed, and only a plate 
of meat would bring him out. The rest 
of the evening he sat on his haunches, 
looking very unhappy, and rebuking all 
offers of friendship. 

The “tragedy” occurred about 8 A. M., 
and tragedy it was, although later we 
were able to think about some of its 
funnier aspects. My husband opened 
the door, and a streak of black flashed 
past our eyes. Jet had dashed out the 
door! My husband almost tripped him- 
self in an attempt to overtake him. 

Nancy began to scream. “My puppy, 
my puppy, I want my puppy!” 

“Hush, darling, Daddy will bring him 
back.” 

“Supposing he doesn't,” she sobbed, 
and finally extracted a promise that if 
we didn’t get him back we would buy 
another one. 
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Pepsi surveys his kingdom from his throne. 


I guess in the great scheme of things 
it is a very small matter to lose a dog, 
but to a youngster the perspective must 
be very different. She had just given 
all her heart in great faith and she never 
has been able to understand why he 
didn’t love her back. 

Jet was just too fast for my husband, 
who came back wild from the chase and, 
from the looks he had received (no 
doubt due to his unconventional garb, 
for he was still wearing bathrobe and 
slippers ). 

Nancy moped about the house, re- 
minding us daily of the promise she had 
extracted under duress—another puppy. 
Finally we said, “Today's the day.” 

She saw Pepsi-Cola Fluffy Lewis (Pep 
for short) in a kennel. He looked ap- 
pealingly out at her and scratched on 
the wire fencing. Jet was forgotten 
instantly with the resilience of extreme 
youth. She didn’t want to look at any 
other dog. She just wanted to “hot 
foot” it out of there before someone 


—Photo by Mark Lewis 


changed his mind. A puppy is the best 
salesman in the world, for he can find 
a ready buyer in most any little girl 
or boy. 

Pep came into our home a shy, six- 
week-old, tiny, unformed, shaking 
puppy. Today, one month later, he 
owns us, the house, and everything in it. 
He barks loudly when he wants. some- 
thing, belligerently when we reprove 
him, joyfully when we return from an 
outing and sheepishly when he has done 
something he shouldn't and knows it. 
He has made himself completely at home 
and has insinuated himself gently into 
our hearts. 

There is nothing like a dog! It is 
truly the only love one can buy, although 
actually you can’t buy that—it must be 
a case of give and take. Pep loves our 
little girl clean or dirty, good or bad. 
When we scold her, he defiantly licks 
her face. Whoever named the dog 
man’s best friend certainly knew what 


he was talking about. 
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Insulated Cats 
and 


By James McGonigle 


“Don't bother me, mister! Black cat resents pole-sitting interruption 
by Philadelphia Electric Company trouble-shooter. 


6 


cats and curiosity-piqued felines 
are often among the distinguished pole-sitters of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company and cause troublemen many 
perplexing moments. 

But the proverbial “curiosity that killed the cat” seems to 
be absent in these aerial situations, for “tabby” still has his 
first electrocution case to go on record. Raccoons and op- 
posums which venture to the top of poles are almost invariably 
brought down electrocuted, but that isn’t so in the case of 
Felis Domestica. 

Company linemen, who rescue about 40 cats a year, respect 
this capricious feline for his uncanny ability to side-step the 
“hot” wires and thus preserve every one of his nine lives. 
Many times the cat gets the laugh on the rescuer, too, either 
by vacating before the latter gets there, or by a quick and 
startling swan-dive to the ground after the rescuer reaches 
for him. 

Cats aren't the only animals who give their rescuers a hard 
time, though. For instance, not so long ago in Philadelphia, 
a rattlesnake caused a furor when it went on a ramble through 
the streets. Slithering from one side of the street to the other, 
the eight-foot wanderer tied up traffic and drew crowds who 
immediately dispersed on finding the cause of the commotion. 

Police were called and arrived in an apprehensive mood. 
After a hectic chase, they cornered the reptile. Using a tree 
branch, they maneuvered it into a large cardboard carton, 
fastened the top and carted it off to the station. 

Another case where the rescued were the people rather than 
the animal occurred when a harmless corn snake escaped 
from a pet shop. The four-foot, red and orange creature 
terrorized residents and shopkeepers in the area for hours. 

Finally, two policemen were summoned. They calmly 
picked up the writhing snake and carried it off to the humane 
society. 

Perhaps the most outstanding case of the year is that of a 
black and white, somber-eyed mongrel who lived two weeks 
in a sewer pipe draining into the Schuylkill River. 

Smokey, the name given him by the animal protective or- 
ganization of that city, crawled into the 12-inch pipe and 
refused to come out. He lived on scraps tossed to him by 
fishermen, and whined continually. 

The Society was called and its agent lowered a ladder to 
the water line. After some three hours of patient coaxing 
with meat and other delicacies of dogdom, Smokey finally 
emerged into the arms of the waiting agent. 


Small animals aren’t the only ones who get in inescapable 
predicaments, however. For instance, a saddle horse slipped 
on the rim of a four-foot ditch in Tacony Creek Park and fell 
in. The rider saw no possibility of getting him out, so he 
called the humane society. Working with block and tackle, 
agents managed to free the animal after an hour-long struggle. 


And then there is the case of the meandering cow who was 
the feature attraction recently in South Philadelphia. Chased 
by seven policemen, the adamant Bossy butted her pursuers, 
propelled one through the air, and cleared the hood of the 
police car in her futile dash for freedom. z 

Officers eventually cornered her at a service station and 
slipped a rope around her neck. Even so, the stubborn crea- 
ture refused to move. They solved the problem by coaxing 
her along with a sheaf of newly cut grass. 
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Member the Family 


By W. K. Sonnemann, Jr. 


Y was one of those calm simmering July afternoons when even the breeze 
was too lazy to stir the leaves. I had finished Sunday dinner and in- 
stinctively ambled off to the sun-porch couch. 

Just as I was about to settle down, my dog saw where I was headed and 
hastily cut under the table to reach the couch ahead of me. 

I would not have cared to share the couch with my competitor, who 
heaved a sigh as he expanded and laid his head on the pillow, since Tex is 
an 85-pound collie whose length enabled him to reach from one end to the 
other with only a slight extension of the tail. But, not caring to be outdone, 
I pushed and shoved in regular subway fashion until he yielded with a de- 
jected look and we both settled for an idle summer afternoon. 

Tex was just a waddling pup when we brought him home. Like any 
pup, he was all mouth and wiggles and would wrap himself around anyone. 
He was always with as many family members as possible and would settle’ 
on the cold basement floor near my father in preference to being out on the 
comfortable sun-porch couch alone. Or, as was often the case, he would 
divide his time between the basement and the bedroom, where my mother 
frequently sewed. 

His constant presence even extended to mealtime when the four mem- 
bers of our family had to make under-table adjustments to accommodate 
this “small-size horse” who could not be persuaded to sit elsewhere. To 
make the occasion complete, Tex would prop his chewing bone against a 
chrome chair leg and the times weren't infrequent when the family con- 
versation would be checked by the sharp gnashing of a bone against a 
dog’s teeth and the floor. 

After just one Christmas, Tex discovered that gifts of bones or balls 
were included among the packages under the tree. The gifts were gen- 
erally placed under the tree about ten days before Christmas. Tex, how- 
ever, could not seem to understand the gifts were not to be opened until 
the 25th. Instead, he would smell out his presents and it was only by 
taking them away that we could keep him from opening each and every 
package. 

His retiring habits were the same as the family’s and he was always 
content to take his place on the hall rug at the usual hour of 10:30. Excep- 
tions to this time, however, occurred on Saturday nights when guests were 
often present. 

As usual, Tex would remain quietly nearby until 10:30 or 11. At that 
time he became conspicuous and noticeably restless. His restlessness 
would increase as the hour advanced and before long he would pace in 
long circles around the living room. 

He would stop before the guests, settle down on his haunches, and stare 
them directly in the eye. There could be no question of his intent. The 
hour was late and he could not go to sleep with guests present. It was time 
for them to go home. 

If stares failed, he tried the beaten dog technique. With imploring 
eyes, wilted ears and lame gestures with an extended paw, he could not 
fail to give the impression that his was an unenviable lot. 

Tex often surprised us with many other traits which showed his accli- 
mation to life with humans. I have often considered dogs to have a 
notable ability to carry on some type of thought or reasoning and Tex’s 
actions did much to substantiate this. Tex was a source of amusement, an 
excellent family pet and a never ending joy. 


Always ready to play, Tex sits ready with his rope for the first comer. 


Among his charges were some of the chicks. Always gentle and patient, he followed 
them about the yard keeping account of their whereabouts. 


Agile and alert, ball playing is one of Tex's favorite activities. Whether he runs about 
the yard or leaps into the air, he is a willing enthusiast. 
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Allergic to Noise 
By Julia KR. Davis 


OME dogs are allergic to noise, and 
S it is surprising that other dogs, 
sometimes, discover this, and take ad- 
vantage of it for their own profit. 

Mrs. Vincent had two dogs—an Aire- 
dale and a Scotty. They were fed in 
the kitchen at the same time, but from 
separate pans. 

Scotty was allergic to noise. The 
clattering of pots and pans would send 
him scurrying from the kitchen. 

Someway the Airedale found this out, 
and used the knowledge to his own ad- 
vantage. 

He would gobble up his meal in an 
incredibly short time. Then he would 
go to the garbage pail and lift the lid 
up and down with his long nose thus 
creating considerable racket. 

Hearing the noise Scotty would quit 
eating and bolt for the door, thus leav- 
ing the Airedale in possession of the 
field. Then Mr. Airedale would go to 
Scotty’s plate and finish his left over 
dinner. 

This happened so often that Mrs. 
Vincent had to feed them at different 
times to insure Scotty's getting a square 
meal. 

Such occurrences seem positive proof 
that some dogs have a keen sense of 
reasoning. 


Bison—No Bunk 


By Ida M. Pardue 


HEY were telling bison tales, out 
on the Oregon Prairie the other day 
and derned if the tales aren't true. 

School children, riding buses on 
Highway 30, near and around Board- 
man, reported seeing buffalo—and were 
laughed at. But they were right. There 
are three of the animals—two cows and 
one bull, and they belong to Ned 
Roberts of Blalock. 

When Mr. Roberts bought the three 
animals from the famed Yellowstone 
Park herd, he probably didn’t dream 
they would become the talk of the 
county. What he had in mind was one 
big, happy family of white-faced cattle 
and buffalo. The hybrid which results 
from the breeding of a domestic cow 
and a buffalo is a hardy animal called 
the catalo. But Roberts’ buffalo cared 
little for the suggestion. They escaped 
the corral, will let no horse get near, and 
are enjoying life on the wide-open 
prairies where they wi!] no doubt con- 
tinue to spread bison tales. 
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Hard Believe 


By Janet Laurie Hawes 


i is not very often that a family has 
a new dog come to them entirely 
unsolicited, the same breed, color and 
size as the one they have had for four- 
teen years. And yet, that is exactly 
what happened to us last fall. 

“Peat Moss,” our faithful fox terrier, 
the best watch dog a family ever had is 
approaching fifteen years. We all know 
that he won't be with us much longer, 
and yet, we have hesitated to get an- 
other dog to usurp the place of honor 
that Peat has held by himself for so 
many years. 


Well, this was all taken care of for us 
last fall. One afternoon when the kitchen 
was full of boys in came a young be- 
draggled fox terrier. He was so thin 
that every rib stood out and one of his 
hind legs had been injured. We im- 
mediately called the S. P. C. A., but no 
one had reported a lost dog, and we 
were asked to keep him overnight as it 
was too late for anyone to come for him, 
unless it were a real emergency. 

We fed the little fellow and made him 
as comfortable as we could for the night. 
Peat Moss, in the meantime, showed no 
interest in the visitor, but remained 
completely aloof and dignified. 

That night, the strange little dog cried 
and cried. We were up a lot with him, 
but he had an engaging personality, for 
as soon as we appeared on the scene of 
his anguish, he stopped his wails, wagged 
his tail, but commenced again to cry as 
soon as we left. 


I knew my husband was perturbed 
over losing a night’s sleep and yet, when 
I said to him, “Well, shall I call the 
S. P. C. A. to come for him?”, he merely 
answered, “Oh, he has such a cute face.” 
I knew then that we could keep the dog 
if no one claimed him. We still have 
him. His leg has recovered and he has 
become a fine, strong dog from plenty 
of good food and love. We have named 
him “Rolling Stone Gathers No Moss,” 
so that he is related to Peat Moss in 
name, at least. We call him Rolling, 
for short. 

Peat has never shown any jealousy at 
all, but Rolling has so completely 
adopted us that he is the one jealous of 
Peat. However, now, after being with 
us for six months, the dogs are com- 
pletely adjusted to each other except at 


feeding time, when we feed one at the 
front door and the other at the back. 

Although they are the same breed, 
never were two animals more unlike in 
personality. Of course, Peat’s age gives 
him dignity, but even in his balmiest 
days he was never as mischievous as 
Rolling. Peat, as a house dog has been 
trained not to sit on chairs. We have 
given Rolling the same instruction and 
he is quick to learn. But, go into an- 
other room and Rolling will make him- 
self comfortable in one of the softer 
chairs. If, however, he hears a member 
of the family coming into the room, 
down he pops on the floor, where he lies 
with his feet in the air and the look of 
most abject guilt on his face, so no one 
could mistake what he had been doing. 

There has been the problem of family 
readjustment to a young dog, for Rolling 
is under a year old. He has unbounded 
curiosity. This came out in an unex- 
pected way much to the despair of all. 
One day, he placed his paws on the 
starting lever of the electric dishwasher, 
when the cover was up. This resulted 
in a shower for Rolling and a complete 
drenching of the kitchen floor and its 
consequent necessary mopping. 

At such times we think we might be 
glad to give Rolling away, but actually 
he has brought so much fun and joy to 
us, we know we couldn't, for we love 
him and feel that he was sent to us. 


One of our boys with Rolling and Peat Moss. 
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In Line of Duty 


By Elizabeth B. Cason 


pe growled at me only once, and 
I did not blame him at all. 


At the age of twelve my boy Jimmy 
had acquired Sandy, an Australian 
shepherd. Sandy was still a small pup, 
but his gray coat, white vest, white feet 
and blue eyes, were beautiful to look 
upon and he was a loyal friend to 
Jimmy. They shared bedroom and play 
room and were ccnstant companions 
during Jimmy’s at-home hours. The 
friendship was not broken until seven 
years later when Jimmy went into the 
Navy Air Corps. Sandy seemed not to 
change his habits; he merely transferred 
his loyalty and devotion to me and he 
slept beside my bed. We sometimes 
wondered, those of us who missed 
Jimmy, whether Sandy had forgotten 
him. Two years passed and then the 
Government telegram came, notifying 
us that Jimmy’s plane had crashed at 
sea and he would not be coming home. 
We tried to tell Sandy, as best we could, 
and he helped us by his devoted atten- 
tion. Not long ago it was my job to 
clear out the things in Jimmy’s closets. 
I set aside certain things for a pal of his; 
other clothing for the Goodwill, and 
then I hauled out the shoes. There were 
lots of them,—shoes with skates on them, 
shoes with cleats on them; shoes with 
spikes on them; rubber-soled sneakers; 
those “swell-looking dress shoes” that he 
had been so proud of. Night overtook 
me and I gave up the job, leaving the 
shoes piled in the corner. I slept lightly 
and was somewhat aware that Sandy 
was not on his mat by my bed, but I 
did not get up to find him. I heard him 
whimper in the night and the thought 
came to me that Sandy was dreaming 
again. In the morning as I entered the 
doorway of Jimmy’s room, I saw Sandy. 
He had moved the shoes away from the 
corner and he stretched around the pile, 
nose to tail. As I approached him, he 
raised his head, and a long, low growl 
came from his throat. I understood and 
I stopped. He was on guard duty and 
of course he must question whether I 
was friend or foe. Over the years he 
had guarded a catcher’s mitt and ball, 
a pile of folded newspapers yet to be 
delivered, a brief-case and books, and 
this was just another bit of guard duty 
for his master. I knew then that I was 
merely a substitute. 
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O*%. morning this week, Sgt. John 
Rogers USA of 85 Worcester 
Street, Southbridge, was awakened by 
a rustling noise in his cellar. 

Investigating on tiptoe with an Army 
friend who was spending leave there, 
Rogers was surprised to find a large 
raccoon which had crept in through a 
cellar window. 

After a long and dangerous struggle, 
during which Rogers had to don gloves 
to avoid being clawed, the ‘coon was 
captured and put into a sack. 

Brought to police headquarters, the 


IVE GOT MY 


COON STITUTIONAL 
= KIGHTS 


beautiful brown and white colored ani- 
mal was placed in the care of desk officer 
Emest Cadarette. 

The judge found the 20-pound ’coon 
not guilty and ordered him released into 
an open field. 

Before his release, the police captors 
pointed a finger at him and warned, 
“Don't come sneaking into any other 
cellars.” 

Romping away in the field, the ’coon 
stopped for a moment and stared at the 
cops. His rebuttal seemed to be, “Oh, 
yeah?” 


Loyal Neighbors to the Rescue 


M*. loyalty and friendship to the 
noblest of all dumb animals, the 
dog, was evidenced recently in Burbank, 
Calif.. when 14 neighbors came to the 
defense of Phillip Hoerr’s dog, Tony, a 
Cocker Spaniel, when, on the complaint 
of a neighbor, the dog had been placed 
in the local pound for barking. 

In defense of the boy’s pet, the neigh- 
bors drew up the following petition and 
presented it to the city attorney: 

“We have never known him to utter 
a word of slanderoys gossip about any- 
one in the neighborhood, to patronize 
a black market, cuss anyone out on the 
telephone, tout anyone on a phony pony, 


complain about overtaxation or try to 
avoid same. 

“He neither drinks, smokes nor swears, 
has never committed a known traffic vio- 
lation, has never whistled at the opposite 
sex nor has he ever lurched home at 
3 oclock in the morning and tried to 
unlock the front door with a stalk of 
celery.” 

The city attorney was of the same 
opinion and ordered Tony released from 
the dog pound. Tony’s romping around 
and enjoying his freedom again, to the 
delight of his master and his 14 loyal 
and friendly neighbors. 

— Burl D. Glasgow 
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* SOOTIE” FINDS A PLACE TO KEEP COOL 


One hot day “Sootie’s’’ mistress, Miss Fannie Allen Smith of Boston, found her 
pet nonchalantly curled up in the lavatory, naturally it contained no water at 
the time. Miss Smith deduced two reasons why Sootie chose this spot — first, 
because of a cat’s decided taste for getting into things, such as boxes, open 
bureau drawers, kaskets, bowls, etc., and second, because the lavatory was a 
nice cool place for a hot day. Sootie came to Miss Smith when he was a year old HE TRIES TO BE NEIGHBORLY 


and now at sixteen he is still lively and fit as a fiddle. 
Out in Murphysboro, Illinois, a skunk is a frequent visitor 


at the farm of Otis Reiman. He even saunters abroad in 
the daytime, but he finds it hard to make friends among 
the regular farm animals. In the top photo, the friendly 
little fellow gets an out and out snub from a hen who can 
be somewhat odoriferous, herself. In the bottom photo, he 
meets with some success with the family dog who, now and 
then, however, takes a suspicious sniff at the lonesome 
skunk to make sure he’s on his good behavior. 
PHOTO CREDITS 


Black cat in lavatory — Fannie Allen Smith 
Skunk, hen and dog — International 'News Photo 
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PHOTO CREDITS 
AS GOOD AS A MOTHER, ALMOST Dog and kittens — Ronald W. Weston 
Adopting the unusual role of foster-mother to four kittens, Dog and sailors — Department of Defense 


“Lady,” a five-year-old Scottish sheepdog, living in Shore- 
ham, Kent, England, refuses to allow “‘Peodles,” their 
mother, to go near them except at feeding times. Lady, 
sister to last year’s winner of the International Sheepdog 
Trials, has always lived amicably with Poodles. She took 
charge of the kittens from the moment they were born and, 
with exceptional efficiency has continued to mother them 
as well as any cat could have done. In the picture, Lady 


is seen lying in the sunshine with her adoptees, looking IT LOOKS AS THOUGH NOBODY LOVES ME 


very suspiciously ot the photographer. “What's happened to all the fellas?” “Blackie” seems to be saying. “Why don’t 
they pay attention to me?” Fact is, they can’t, Blackie — even though they're at 
ease. Blackie, mascot of the 1500th Air Transport Wing at Hickam Air Force 
Base, Hawaii, just can’t understand what's the matter with his pals. The boys 
have tried dozens of times, without success, to have him kept in “quarters” 
during an inspection. Somehow, Blackie always manages te get out. This time, 
Blackie was photographed for posterity by Master Sergeant Cecil Stoughton, 
former photographer in Hawaii, now stationed at the Pentagon. 
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The lyrebird at the height of its display is hidden by its gossamer-like feathers. 


Fabulous Triple Threat 


N Sherbrooke Forest, near Melbourne, 

Australia, lives a fabulous bird. In 
the language of football, this bird would 
be called a triple threat. The male is 
one of the world’s greatest mimics, 
Australia’s finest songbird and is the 
largest of the song birds. In addition, 
he has a matchless feathered tail that 
gave it the name it now has, lyrebird. 

This shy bird received its name, lyre- 
bird, because the three kinds of feathers 
in its tail look, when the tail is raised, 
just like that musical instrument of olden 
days, the lyre. 

The lyrebird has a wonderful song of 
its own, but it is best known because 
it can imitate almost any sound, from 
the melody of the black and white mag- 
pie to the barking of a dog. The Aus- 
tralians claim the lyrebird can sing the 
song of any bird in Australia. 

During the courting season the male 
bird is a great strutter and show-off as 
he seeks to impress the female of his 
choice. He will scratch up loose dirt 
until a small raised platform is shaped 
up, then he struts back and forth on it 
displaying his very beautiful and grace- 
ful tail, elevating it over his head, and 
drooping the wings after the fashion of 
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a peacock, accompanying this display 
with certain spasmodic pecking and 
scratching actions. 


Although the lyrebird is the largest 
of the known song birds (it is about as 
big as a pheasant) he is very shy. If he 
knows he is being watched by humans 
he will not perform his dance or give 
his vocal imitations. 

They are solitary birds, more than a 
pair never being seen together, and 
even these are exceedingly difficult to 
approach, strategm always being neces- 
sary. 

The nest is usually built on or near 
the ground and is made of closely woven 
roots, moss and fibres and lined with 
the leaf of the tree-fern which resembles 
horsehair. It is a large domed structure 
with a single aperture serving as an 
entrance. The female builds the nest, 
lays the single purplish-gray egg, 
blotched with a purplish-brown, sits on 
the egg until it hatches and then rears 
the young one. The male just struts! 
The baby lyrebird is dark brown and 
keeps the mother busy foraging for 
worms, insects and snails. 


— Paul E. Hunt 


Monument: for a Moth 
By Benjamin Lee 


ONUMENTS are usually erected 
for people who have accomplished 


something of great importance in their 


lifetimes. However, a monument or 
memorial has been built in honor of a 
moth. It has been erected in Australia 
as a result of the moths’ help in saving 
the land from a type of cactus. 

Years ago this plant was imported 
into the country and raised in the homes 
much the same as we see some of our 
flowers grown in porch or window boxes 
and even in flower-pots. It was also 
used for a border around yards and soon 
it had spread to such an extent that it 
was no longer a welcome guest of the 
household. 

It spread so rapidly and to such a 
tremendous distance that it had taken 
over the lands that were commonly used 
for grazing and farming. Acre after 
acre had to be given up to the attack 
of the invading plant pest. Nothing 
seemed able to stop the rapid growth 
of this cactus until scientists offered to 
lend a most welcome hand. 


They started a battle against the cac- 
tus with a moth that was taken from 
South America. In a short time the sec- 
tion invaded by the moth was showing 
a decided improvement, so far as the 
cactus was concerned. It looked like 
an impossible task for the little moth to 
conquer, for the plants had already cov- 
ered over fifty million acres of land. 
However, the moths took over the upper 
hand wherever they spread. 

Between ten and fifteen million acres 
of farm land were returned to the people 
sooner than was expected and the moths 
continued with their work. The people 
of Australia watched this interesting 
battle between two of nature’s greatest 
forces. 

They were so delighted at the results 
shown by the moths that it was decided 
that the lowly little insect should have 
its due recognition. For its great aid a 
monument was built to its honor even 
before its work was done. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the strangest memo- 
rials that was ever erected in that 
country or any other part of the civilized 
world. 


Don’t forget to order your “Dog Iden- 
tification Folder” now. The price is 
only $1.00 and it will be of value in pro- 
viding a proper description of your pet 
should he become lost. 
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“Vicious” and “Aloysius” 
By Bailey R. Frank 


HEN we first got these two yel- 

low kittens in the early summer 
of 1938, one bit me so I named him 
“Vicious,” and his brother, “Aloysius.” 
The children soon changed this to “Wee- 
wee” and “Wallwee.” We then lived in 
town and though we let them out, we 
generally called them within a half an 
hour or so, so they were not subject te 
many dangers. Both had distemper but 
prompt attention from the vet saved 
them. They did not show much broth- 
erly love until we first moved. Weewee 
didn’t like this at all and climbed on one 
of the beds to pine away. His brother 
jumped up beside him and washed him 
steadily for about an hour and he re- 
covered. 


About five years ago we noticed that 
Wallwee would come right back in after 
being out. Later he began walking into 
furniture and we realized he was going 
blind. There were no injuries involved 
nor did any sores appear on his eyes. 
In a few months his brother went blind 
in the same manner. Neighbors said we 
ought to “put them away” but they 
purred as loudly and frequently as ever 
and soon adjusted to their handicap. 
Wallwee still catches a mouse occasion- 
ally. 

The last time I observed this was a 
few months ago. He had stood poised 
over a clump of grass for some time. 
Suddenly both front paws came down 
and beat a rapid tattoo on the spot for 
a few moments. Then his head went 
down into the grass and when he raised 
it again there was a mouse in his mouth. 
Their personalities are quite different. 
Weewee is more retiring and has caught 
no mice since his blindness. Wallwee, 
when about three years old, chased a 
dog away from our oldest daughter, then 
two. For some time after he would ask 
to go out whenever she did and, if re- 
fused, would remain in a window watch- 
ing her as long as she remained outdoors. 

Vicious and Aloysius will be 15 years 
old next April and have never been 
separated except for one night that 
Vicious was obliged to remain overnight 
at the vets. Their appetites are good 
and they will still play a little. But 
mostly they just like to be petted. 


Please turn to the back cover and read 
how to obtain our new Calendar of 
Animals. 
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Here is a duck-billed platypus, one of earth’s strangest creatures. 


Strangest Mammal 


HEN naturalists were first told 

about the duck-billed platypus of 
Australia, they answered, “We don’t be- 
lieve it!” Now that we know more about 
the animal it is easy to understand why 
the first reports were not believed. 
Somewhere along the line it seems to 
have become mixed up with a host of 
other animals, even fowls. It is an 
amazing mixture indeed, truly one of 
nature’s misfits. 

This grayish-brown animal is only 
about two feet long, including the tail. 
The tail, itself, is somewhat like that of 
the beaver. The snout is like a ducks’ 
bill, except that it is soft and leathery 
instead of hard. This feature has re- 
sulted in the name of “duckbill” being 
given the animal. The feet of the 
platypus are webbed like a duck, but it 
also has claws like a dog. A velvet-like 
fur covers a body that is shaped like an 
otter and the female mammal lays eggs. 

The male platypus has a claw on one 
of its hind legs which secretes a poison 
gland. This poison is the only weapon 
of defense the animal has. Yet, in spite 
of its seeming helplessness, the platypus 
uses all its strange physical character- 
istics to such good advantage that it con- 
tinues to survive. 


This quaint little contradiction of an 
animal lives in the rivers and creeks of 
eastern Australia and is now carefully 
protected by law from hunters and 
trappers. 


Most of its food consists of tadpoles, 
worms and small fishes which it catches 
in these same waterways. 


When it is time to lay her eggs, usual- 
ly two in number and only about one 
inch long, the mother platypus goes up 
river and digs a hole in the side of a 
river bank. As she burrows deeper into 
the ground she builds barricades of dirt 
behind her. These barricades are about 
six inches thick and apparently are built 
to keep the water out of the nest. After 
she lays the eggs she curls her flat tail 
around them and then sleeps for about 
two weeks. When the baby platypuses 
are hatched from the eggs the mother 
wakes up. The babies are suckled on 
milk from the mother just like other 
mammals. 

Recently the first two platypuses ever 
born out of their native habitat saw the 
light of day in Victoria, Australia, and 
they were ceremoniously named Jack 


and fill. 
— Paul E. Hunt 
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The Golden Rule 


By John C. Macfarlane 


NE of the happiest 4H boys in 

Massachusetts, Rodney Wheeler, 
reflects the love in his heart for his pal, 
Westwind Elaine, 16-month-old Holstein 
heifer. 

Rodney has raised Elaine from a four- 
month-old calf. He grooms her faith- 
fully, gives her the very best of care, 
and showers her with kindness. He 
even slept with her one night recently, 
when Elaine was the overnight guest of 
our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 

Elaine fully repaid Rodney not long 


ago by winning the Reserve All-Ameri- 
can Champion Holstein Heifer Trophy 
in competition with hundreds of calves 
raised by 4H members from all over the 
United States. 

Rodney was doubly pleased because 
no such high honor has been given to a 
Massachusetts 4H club member for al- 
most 25 years! 

Keep up the good work, Rodney. You 
are just another fine American boy who 
has proven beyond doubt that kindness 
to animals pays. 


Need Bedding 


ES, WE DO! It’s not that we are 

wasteful, or that no one responded 
to our previous appeal, because many 
generous persons did and we are ex- 
tremely grateful to them. No, the reason 
we need still more discarded cloth 
(cottons, woolens, and linens) is be- 
cause our need for this material, as we 
have said before, is continual. 

When you consider that we accom- 
modate almost 450 animal patients, you 
will realize what an enormous amount 
of bedding it takes each day to keep 
these patients warm and comfortable in 
their cages. To be sure, some of this 
material can be laundered and re-used, 
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but eventually it wears out and must 
be thrown away. In addition, much 
bedding must be burned, especially after 
use in wards where highly contagious 
diseases, such as distemper, are treated. 

Won't YOU search your attic and 
cellar for trunks and closets where you 
may have stored away old blankets and 
sheets, or other soft material that you 
no longer need? Please gather up all 
you can find and send it to: 

Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 

180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Every package will be most gratefully 

received and promptly acknowledged. 


Anniversary Ceremony 


 Bscey year we are celebrating the 
85th anniversary of our Societies’ 
establishment by George Thorndike 


_ Angell. It was in March, 1868, that he 


founded the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society and the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, paving the way for the erection 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
the largest, best-equipped and _best- 
staffed animal hospital in the world. 

To mark our anniversary and as a 
tribute to Mr. Angell, a wreath recently 
was placed on the Angell drinking 
fountain in Post Office Square, Boston, 
by (at left in the accompanying picture ) 
John D. Brown, Director of Public Cele- 
brations for the City of Boston and 
representing Mayor Hynes, and Dr. Eric 
H. Hansen, our President. 


The fountain, contained in a hand- 
some 60-foot shaft, was opened in 1912 
for the benefit of horses and smaller 
animals in the city. Boston school- 
children donated their pennies, mem- 
bers of our societies made contributions, 
and the City of Boston itself made a 
generous donation so that this memorial 
to a great humanitarian might be raised. 


MOVING? — Don't miss a single copy 
of Our Dumb Animals. Send your new 
address together with the address label 
from your last copy to the Circulation 
Manager at least five weeks in advance. 
Or, if you prefer, there is a convenient 
card for this purpose (Form 22-S) avail- 
able at your post office. 
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Agent's Calendar Samples of Daily SPCA Routine 


NSWERING a request to investi- 

gate the case of an injured, un- 
treated dog, our agent found that the 
dog had been hit by an automobile three 
weeks ago and had not been treated al- 
though it seemed to have a spinal injury. 
The owner was warned that he must 
take the animal to a veterinarian, and 
our officer will check later to see that 
this has been done. 


Our agents stay on a case of cruelty 
or abuse until they are sure the offender 
has corrected the situation and changed 


ERE you see us at our daily tasks, 
where kindness brings its own re- 
wards. Nurse Nancy Taylor, whose 
hobby is photography, has taken to 
carrying her camera on her rounds and 
these are her first attempts to capture 


Dr. William Ellsworth, our Texas intern, and 

Attendant Elizabeth Rohan examine the iac- 

erated eye of a boxer in one of the rooms of 
our spic-and-span clinic. 


In the operating room, Doctors William Wilcox 

and Jean Holzworth are shown removing string 

from a Siamese cat’s stomach. The cat made 

a good recovery after this intricate and haz- 
ardous surgery. 
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his ways. Even then, an agent is likely 
to drop in for a spot-check on con- 
ditions. For example: about a month 
ago, one of our agents persuaded the 
owner of a horse that the beast was lame 
and should be removed temporarily, 
from work. A veterinarian was called 
to treat the horse for a pulled ligament. 
Two weeks later our agent called on the 
owner and found that the horse had 
made a good recovery, but that the stall 
where the horse was kept needed re- 
pairs. The owner agreed to fix up the 
stall immediately, and the other day our 
agent found conditions very much im- 


Work 


Photos by Nancy Taylor 
Angell Memorial Nurse 


Nancy Taylor lets a friend borrow her camera 
to photograph her with Wags of local TV fame. 
Wags, who has appeared many times on Mr. 
Macfarlane’s Friday night program, is a young, 
black Nubian goat with silver ears and a 
disposition of pure gold. Everyone loves Wags. 


proved. Our officer is now satisfied that 
this horse is being humanely treated. 

A typical duty of our agents is attend- 
ing fairs. One agent was detailed to 
supervise a horse-drawing in the west- 
ern part of this state. His report states 
that he examined 150 animals at the 
fairgrounds and ordered one team of 
horses laid up for lameness. One horse 
in another team seemed to favor one 
leg, but was permitted to continue 
when the owner showed a certificate 
from a veterinarian stating the horse 
was fit to use in the drawing contest. 


on film interesting glimpses of the gentle 
care administered at the Angell Me- 
morial Hospital by our staff in the every- 
day treatment of animals. 

We like what she found, and we hope 
you will, too. 


Here Dr. Margaret Petrak, our intern from 

Pennsylvania, cleans the ear of a wriggly 

puppy, firmly held by George Poisson, one of 
our hospital attendants. 


Dr. Elizabeth Fortune checks on the progress 
of Ego, an amputation case. The weimaraner 
suffered incurable paralysis in his left foreleg, 
so the useless limb had to be removed. [Ego 
doesn’t seem to miss it at all. 
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I will NOT say “Uncle!” 


Meet My Kittens 


By Marla C. Buerger (12) 


My kittens are so soft and warm 
Their names are Muff and Dandy; 
But sometimes they are little pests 
Who eat my cake and candy. 


Now Dandy is the little girl, 
Whose fur is dusty gray; 

She fluffs and purrs before the glass 
Till mealtime comes her way. 


And such a dear is tiny Muff, 
The boy, who is a black; 

The one who knocks glasses over 
When Mother turns her back! 


Frances Has Two Turtles 


By Frances Boduck (10) 


HAVE two turtles. Their names are Ike and Mike. I change 
their water about twice a week. I have a big seashell in 
it for a resting place. We feed them daily. Sometimes we 
give them lettuce or tomato. I enjoy my turtles very much. 
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By Sara Omartian (11) 


M Y PET is a Mexican hairless dog named Tiny. She 
really has hair, but it is very short. One day Tiny was 
hit by a car. The car just went on as if it had not hit a thing. 
When my mother heard me call, she came out of the house. 
It was lucky that my brother was at home. He took Tiny to 
the SPCA hospital, where they fixed her broken leg and made 
her well. 


She is all right now, except that she runs on her front feet 
only whenever she runs down a hill. Everybody says Tiny is 
the only dog they know that can stand on its head. 


Our Robin Neighbors 


By David Nelson (10) 


6 a DAY late in spring, a family of robins came to live 
in a pear tree in our backyard, just outside my bedroom 
window. About two weeks later the eggs hatched. There 
were five baby robins in the nest. They were fluffy and had 
spots on their breasts. 


After they were big enough, they began to push each other 
around a bit. When it rained the mother would spread her 
wings over them to keep them dry. When they were about 
three weeks old they began to eat much more food. The 
father and mother were kept constantly on the job of getting 
worms for the babies. 

Then, one day, the mother robin discovered that one of her 
babies was a weakling. Mother robins do not like weaklings 
very much, because they are slower than the other babies. 
So she pushed him over to the edge of the nest. We think 
that she then pushed him over the edge of the nest. We went 
down to look for him. In a little while we found him in a 
garden under the tree. He was really dead. We got a bag; 
then we dug a hole, put the robin in the bag and buried him. 

A few weeks later, I was coming up the back steps when I 
noticed a cat stalking what I thought was a full-grown robin. 
I didn’t think anything of it because I thought it could fly. 
Then I leaned over the edge of the steps and discovered that 
it was another baby bird. So I ran upstairs to tell my father. 

When we came down the bird was nowhere in sight. I dis- 
covered him hiding in some grass. The cat was over in the 
yard next door. I shouted at the cat and he ran away. The 
next day the family was gone. We never saw our neighbors, 
the robins, again. 
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A Lonesome Family 


By Carol Moran (10) 


OBY is the name of my black and white setter. Last 
summer my mother said we could not keep him. We gave 
him to a farmer in New Hampshire. 
Late in the fall we became very lonesome for him. We 
asked the farmer if we could have Toby back. He said we 
could. We will not give our dog away again. 


Rescuer’s Reward 


By Anthony D°’Amato (9) 


| Fea! spring there was a flood in our part of the state. My 
father and another man were in a house near the river. 
They heard a dog barking and splashing in the water. They 
looked out and the man said, “My dog has fallen out of the 
attic window.” 


My father and his friend got a rowboat and saved the dog. . 


After they had saved him, the man gave the dog to me and I 
named him Spottie. Now, everywhere I go, Spottie goes, too. 
He is my best pal. 


June 1953 


CALLING MOTHER AND DAD! 

Have you heard the radio and TV programs we sponsor! You'll 
approve of them for your children, and they'll love them. (You 
should see our fan mail!) 

Friday Evenings — it’s ANIMAL FAIR, starring John Mac- 
farlane, and various assorted animal friends, on Channel 4, 
WBZ.-TY, at 6 P.M. 

Saturday Mornings — it’s ANIMAL CLUB OF THE AIR, where 
Albert Pollard shines as M.C. and storyteller, over WMEX (1510 
on the dial) at 9:15 A.M. 

Both programs relate facts and stories about animals in such a 
fascinating way that you'll find yourself a fan, too. 


ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLE: Across — 2. baa, 5. nest, 
9. end, 10. violet, 12. we, 13. sr., 14. leaf. 

Down — 1. in, 2. bee, 3. ants, 4. A.D., 6. eve, 7. si, 
8. towel, 11. lea. 


1. Yeo Rom. Num. 
2. 2. UNHAPPY 


3. A SHoRT SLUMBER 


4. BY way oF ANO So ForRTH 


5: ELEVATED ABBY. 1. O 
RAILWAY STATON 


8- DAY oF WEEK- ABBV. 
Ile 


ELEVEN Rom. Num. 
4. NolTe in musical Scale 
IS: NAY 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 


12. VESSEL 
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| hadn't dined, ane d? 
this lunch for us to very kind 
was i 
If so, we think he 
) 
Down 


With spread wings and guttural calls, the light-footed rail tries to frighten away intruders. 


HE SITE was far from beautiful. 

It was a tidal dump, littered with 
boxes, rusty gasoline cans, and rotting, 
discarded fruit. Countless creeks flung 
their branches promiscuously through 
the foot-high growth of Salicornia, that 
peculiar jointed plant that thrives on 
the saltwater flats of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Sticky black mud, which re- 
moved boots and sneakers in an effort- 
less manner, was crossed by the tracks 
of birds that tread lightly on its surface. 

These tracks were of two sizes. The 
largest measured three inches from the 
rear to front toe, and was the track made 
by a Light-Footed Rail. The smaller 
ran but an inch in length, and belonged 
to one of the rarest of marshland dwel- 
lers, the Little Black Rail. 

A few favored ornithologists can 
count on the fingers of one hand the 
black rails they have seen in the wild. 
It was for a glimpse of these rare birds 
that we had invaded this San Diego 
marsh. We made crisscross paths over 
acres of tideland, but to no avail. The 
whispering, rasping voices of the little 
blacks were heard—three syllables re- 
peated time after time—but not a nest 
was found throughout our trip. 


Two nests of the black rail’s larger 
cousins, the California Light-Footed 
Rail, were found and as they were in 
the heart of black rail territory, we de- 
cided to use them as photographic sub- 
jects while the hunt for the latter con- 
tinued. Therefore, the balance of this 
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article and the photos accompanying it 
are really the by-products of a quest 
that failed. 

Light-footed rail nests are rarely 
found by sight alone. The quivering 
tips of the salicornia occasionally tell 
the observer that a bird is slinking off 
as unobtrusively as possible. An ex- 
plosive burst of wings from the heart 
of an especially thick clump of marsh 
growth and the sight of a rail flapping 
off with dangling legs, all work as clues 
to home locations. Sometimes, although 
this is rare, the clapping call which has 
been likened to a stick drawn across a 
picket fence, will lead directly to the 
nest itself. It is from these calls that a 
rough estimate of the rail population in 
a given area may be formulated. As a 
rule, when one bird starts calling the 
others in the region are quick to do like- 
wise, and then for a period of minutes 
the marshland rings with a cacophony 
of noise. By segregating these calls di- 
rectionally and by pairs, I have come 
to the rough conclusion that the indi- 
vidual pairs have domains about two 
hundred feet across, and somewhere in 
that area the nest will be placed on a 
slight rise not touched by the high tides. 


The nests are domed over, and 
through the rank growth there is usually 
a tunnel which runs in a well-worn path 
from each nest to the edge of a tidal 
creek. It is surprising how sly and 
secretive a bird the size of these rails 
can be. Many times when I sat in the 


blind, intently scanning the area about 
the nest, the old bird would escape my 
notice and suddenly appear at the nest 
itself. The very form of the rail is ad- 
mirably fitted for a life among tight- 
growing vertical branches. Its body is 
long and narrow, with tightly com- 
pressed sides, which give it a stream- 
lined effect when threading its way 
through the dank marsh plants. 

The owners of the two nests found 
were of different temperaments. One 
was bold to the point of foolhardiness. 
Once she left her nest, however, she 
would not again be seen until she sur- 
reptitiously came in to incubate. The 
other nest, the one best suited for 
photography, had an owner which 
would slide off the nest at the slightest 
provocation, and then put up a show of 
defense when several yards away. When 
the spread wings and guttural calls 
failed to scare me, she would copy the 
familiar killdeer and feign a broken 
wing. This would be flapped in the 
mud until it was a bedraggled mess, 
and occasionally she would even peck 
at it as though her simulated pain was 
too much to bear. If allowed to go her 
way she would return a short time later 
with every feather immaculate and the 
“injury” miraculously healed! 

About a week and a half after the 
start of the observation, it was noticed 
that one of the eggs was pipped, and 
from all the rest could be heard the faint 
cheeping call of the young within. The 
day was cloudy and overcast; photogra- 
phy was out of the question. The fol- 
lowing morning one egg remained in 
the nest, cold and deserted. Dried 
shells denoted that the other young had 
emerged safely. From the salicornia 
came a low-pitched, gargling call as the 
parent urged her young to safer regions. 
Throughout the rest of the year these 
birds would be real phantoms of the 
marsh, rarely seen by human eyes. 
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Behind this rail’s nest is her escape tunnel. 
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W. Wet fore? 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS, this is your chance to subscribe 
for a whole year (12 issues) at 1/3 off our regular price 
of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscriptions for only 
one dollar! 

IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer 
you this opportunity to save money and yet send this maga- 
zine where you think it is needed and wanted. You may 
order any number of new subscriptions at just one dollar 
apiece! 

OFFER GOOD ONLY ON ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE 
THE END OF AUGUST, 1953 


ACT NOW! 


How to hEEP Your Fet 


OUR pet dog may be a mongrel, but you would not spare time 
or expense to get him back if he ever disappeared from your home, 
would you? Yet, at this upsetting time, it is hard to describe a 
beloved pet without error or hesitation to police and other agen- 
cies eager to help you find him. And if he is found, but claimed 
by another, you need proof of ownership. Your having a com- 
plete, accurate description would be very helpful then. 

Our DOG IDENTIFICATION FOLDER is a form on which 
you list descriptive details, such as coloring, distinguishing mark- 
ings, or even scars, and there is also a sketch of a typical dog, 
two sides, on which to fill in special markings. It comes in a 
smart case for safekeeping, too. 

Act now to safeguard your dog. Send $1.00 to the Massa- 
chusetts SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., and 
you'll get your DOG IDENTIFICATION FOLDER by return 


mail. 


DOGS LOVE IT 


YOU CAN HEAR MY 
PUPPIES SQUEAL |= 
WITH DELIGHT AT 
WIRTHMORE MEAL; 
WIRTHMORE MAKES 
DOG PELLETS, TOONS...) 
APPETIZING, I'LL TELL YOU, 


CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Write for location of 
your nearest dealer 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Lecal—Suburban—Distant 


WREN HOUSES 
41% x 51% x 6, knocked down. Stained. 
Nails included. Postpaid $1.00. We 
make other houses and feeders. 
CHARLES D. ALLEN 
627 Co. Farm Road, R. 2 
Howell, Michigan 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ........................ 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 
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T only $2.00 per copy, our new 

1952 Bound Volume is a bargain. 
But, while they last, we are making an 
unprecedented offer of a handsome Li- 
brary Set: FOUR VOLUMES (1949, 
1950, 1951 & 1952 editions) for FIVE 
DOLLARS! Send your $5 check or 
money order to ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Order a 
set for your friends who love animals. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 
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Our new calendar of animals for 1954 is the best 
we have ever produced. Measuring 434" x 614", 
its twelve animal photographs in full color, plus 
the attractive greeting card cover, also in color, 
combine beauty and quality to make it a gift that 
renews itself each month. 


These calendars may be used as good-will gifts, 
as a money-raising venture, or as perfect Christmas 
cards. Each calendar is accompanied by its own 
envelope. 


Animal Protection Societies 


The following discounts allowed only to societies 
working in the interest of animal protection. Orders 
must be written on the society’s letterhead and be for 
society use, not for the use of individuals associated 
with it. Discounts are not applicable to cumulative 
orders. Each order must be of amount in itself to 
warrant discount. 


10% discount on orders from 100 to 750 
15% discount on orders from 760 to 1,500 
20% discount on orders from 1,510 to 2,500 
30% discount on orders from 2,510 and over 


Gives you.... 


@ just a faint idea of the attrac- 
tive pictures on the remaining 
twelve pages. 

® confidence that here is a gift 
and Christmas card combined 
that friends will appreciate all 
year round. 


Calendar Prices 


(Boxed in lots of ten calendars and ten envelopes) 
Sold only in lots of 10 at $1.00 per box. 
10% discount on orders of 1,000 and over. 


Imprint Costs 


For an extra charge of $3.00 for the first hundred 
and $1.00 for each additional hundred (or fraction 
thereof) a two-line imprint of your name and address 
or name and greeting will be printed on each calendar. 

No orders for imprints can be’ accepted after 
October 15 and none for less than 100 copies for 
each imprint. Imprinted calendars are NOT boxed. 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


| enclose my check for $...... 


Please send ...... calendars to: 


WE CANNOT GUARANTEE DELIVERY FOR CHRISTMAS MAILING ON ORDERS RECEIVED AFTER NOV. 1, 1953 
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